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! HERE will be general agreement that 
a playground is a place convenient for 
“concentrated active physical exercise, espe- 
cially in the form of athletic sports and 
active outdoor games; a kind of recreation 
‘peculiarly delightful and valuable for 
»growing boys and girls and youths, and 
tpeculiarly difficult for them to secure in 
peities except on playgrounds publicly 
)provided for the purpose. The concentra- 
‘tion of so many active feet upon the limited 
area of a playground, even with a much 
imore liberal provision of space for play- 
grounds than our cities have yet learned to 
make, generally precludes the maintenance 
of beautiful greensward underfoot and 
emands large areas of nearly level bare 
ground; apparatus is often needed of a sort 
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PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


not apt to be beautiful in itself or to com- 
pose agreeably with other objects. For- 
tunately some games can be as well or 
better played under the shade of trees, if 
conditions are made right for the healthy 
growth of trees despite the trampling of the 
ground and other rough treatment they 
get; but still the most characteristic part 
of city playgrounds must be open barren 
plains. Such features as wading pools and 
swimming pools, of the utmost play value 
in warm weather, may well be beautiful; 
and the buildings accessory to play, 
whether mere shelters for plumbing or 
whether expanded into more or less com- 
plete community recreation houses offset- 
ting the limitations which our climate puts 
on outdoor play, may be as ugly or as 
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beautifully appropriate for their purpose 
and location as the skill of the designer 
makes them. 

On the whole the necessary ingredients 
of a city playground do not tend to make 
it beautiful perforce, any more than a 
railroad bridge or a highway bridge is 
beautiful perforce. But anyone who has 
seen the beautiful tree-framed grassless 
plazas of the south of France and Italy and 
Spanish countries knows that the essential 
elements of a city playground of the most 
strictly athletic kind may be composed 
into an orderly whole that is far from devoid 
of beauty. 

Why then are playgrounds so often 
dreary or positively ugly? Partly because 
attempts to make them otherwise are often 
ill-advised efforts to ornament them in a 
manner inconsistent with the hard con- 
ditions of their use, without intelligently 
facing the problems of how their very 
human users are likely to treat them, and 
of how protection and maintenance are 
to be given the vegetation and other 
features relied upon to make them attrac- 
tive. Perhaps more often it is because the 
idea of making them beautiful is not 
seriously entertained, any more than it is 
in most bridges. 


It is one of the penalties we pay for 
specialized concentration of purpose that 
the recognition of a utilitarian purpose as 
dominant in any enterprise tends to sink 
artistic considerations not merely to a 
secondary place, where they properly 
belong, but to complete neglect except as 
a futile afterthought. The playground 
maker, like the bridge engineer, is apt to 
be so intent upon utility and immediate 
economy as to be oblivious of the oppor- 
tunities for beauty inherent in his problem, 
and to be so little skilled in making artistic 
judgments that any efforts he does make 
in that direction are not only afterthoughts, 
leading to essays in extraneous ornament, 
but to be clumsy and bad of their kind. 
And the artist who specializes in the non- 
utilitarian, or even in that which is pri- 
marily for beauty, is equally apt, on those 
occasions where he does “have a chance to 
shape the design of a primarily utilitarian 
thing, to kick over the traces and show his 
lack of common sense by sacrificing utility 
and economy in his effort at beauty. 
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And when we consider the status of the 
‘playground movement should we greatly 
blame the playground advocate? In most 
of our cities the facilities for healthy, active 
outdoor play are so utterly inadequate, 
their importance to gfowing youth so 
enormous, the play areas and the funds for 
their development and maintenance so 
meagerly forthcoming, that those who 
furnish the initiative in such matters and 
have set their hearts on doing all they can, 
feel under a compulsion to get the meager 
utmost of essentials for their purpose at 
any sacrifice of the less essential. If 
people are starving for any essential of life 
they cannot and will not give much thought 
to quality and the refinements of a well- 
balanced enjoyment until assured of quan- 
tity sufficient to relieve their starvation. 
This is as true in its small way of the need 
of playgrounds as it is in a large way of the 
need of adequate food and clothing and 
shelter and other primary necessities which 
moves the sincere Bolshevik to a reckless 
sacrifice of the finer things of civiliza- 
tion. 


Those who appreciate the immense value 
of beauty in the scheme of human recrea- 
tion must put their shoulders manfully to 
the wheel of general progress in securing a 
really adequate provision for the more 
utilitarian forms of recreation, if I may use 
that term, in order that beauty may be 
secured as an incidental accompaniment 
thereof, and even that parks intended 
primarily for the enjoyment of beauty 
shall not be sacrificed to the urgent and 
more obvious appeal of non-esthetic recrea- 
tion, and of utilities that lie beyond the 
field of recreation altogether. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article will 
suggest some of the ways in which play- 
grounds can be made to fit into a well- 
balanced scheme of public recreation 
where the value of beauty plays its rightful 
part; but such results are continuously 
possible in a healthy democratic community 
only where playground provision is really 
adequate, where playgrounds are provided 
not for a few favored localities or as a sop 
to quiet this or that especially insistent 
demand, but so fully and systematically 
that every boy and girl and man and 
woman who needs active athletic play, in 
all our towns and cities, shall have oppor- 
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ttunity for such play within reasonable 
ecess of their homes. 

These playground areas can generally 
be combined to advantage with other local 
€acilities for recreation, in the form of 
meighborhood parks for old and young 
wassociated as far as practicable with the 
schools. 
-Let us now consider in contrast to the 
pplayground, where beauty is a frankly 
secondary consideration (although an im- 
wmensely important incident, as it is in 
hiife as a whole), let us consider certain kinds 
of parks where the enjoyment of beauty 
ss the primary consideration, where exer- 
ycise in the open air and other kinds of 
‘wecreation are as accessory and incidental 
ito this esthetic aim as is the enjoyment of 
oeauty in connection with playgrounds 
)proper. 

) This is peculiarly true of our larger 
‘parks, for the one great justification of a 
sarge park, with its interruption of streets 
and of the normal economic development 
ibf a city, with its large cost and its relative 
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inaccessibility as compared with the same 
area divided among a number of small 
recreation grounds each close to the homes 
of the people it serves, lies in the fact that 
certain refreshing qualities of scenery of a 
sort peculiarly valuable to those who live 
in crowded cities are obtainable only in 
large parks. I want to impress upon you 
that this one sound justification of large 
parks is a purely esthetic one, that if they 
are to be justified at all it is only by ad- 
hering steadfastly to this purpose as the 
controlling one in all decisions affecting 
their design and management. 

In discussing this subject of parks and 
playgrounds before the park superintend- 
ents of the country not long ago I empha- 
sized two important principles, principles 
much broader in their application than the 
entire subject of public recreation facilities. 
Both are sound, but either is apt to be 
misleading if the other is forgotten, because 
they are complementary to each other. 
The first principle is suggested by the 
saying about killing two birds with one stone. 
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If a given piece of public property can 
be used effectively for two or more pur- 
poses, it ought to be so used rather than 
withdraw a second piece of property from 
other use or forego the accomplishment of 
one of the purposes. Thus it is better that 
schoolhouses should be used in the evening, 
for various worthy purposes to which they 
are adapted, than that these worthy 
purposes should go unserved or that 
separate buildings should be erected and 
maintained at needless expense to serve 
them while the schoolhouses stand idle in 
the evening. Of course the use of the 
schoolhouses in the evening is not all clear 
gain. There is increased wear and tear, 
there are serious complications of janitor 
service, and there are other drawbacks 
which the school administration would be 
glad to avoid. But if,these drawbacks 
mean only a somewhat increased expendi- 
ture of money and intelligent effort and 
do not in any essential way impair the 
quality or quantity of educational work 
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done by the schools, the argument for the 
double use of the schoolhouses is unshaka- 
ble. 

And similarly a park meadow may in 
many cases be largely used for baseball and 
other games with so little reduction of its 
effectiveness in the landscape (even though 
the turf does become somewhat worn in 
spots) and so little reduction in the effec- 
tiveness of the baseball playing as com- 
pared with what it might be if played on 
costly separate playgrounds equipped ex- 
clusively for baseball, that the combination 
of playground and park becomes in these 
cases a thoroughly wise one. 

hall two birds with one stone if you can, 
but don’t take too much chance of missing 
both in the attempt. For there is to be 
borne in mind the complementary principle 
of which I spoke, a principle which is 
reflected in the saying that yeu can’t have 
your cake and eat it too. 

Let me illustrate by referring to the 
combined use of certain lands for park and 
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\ water-supply purposes. Where water-sup- 
| ply is the prime purpose to be served in 
acquiring and developing a piece of land 
it is very often possible to secure inci- 
dentally important means of public recrea- 
ition of certain kinds at a very slight 
additional cost and with no impairment of 
tthe water-supply function whatever, 
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thereby reducing the extent and cost of 


park facilities that need to be independ- 
«ently provided. Not infrequently land 
eacquired and policed primarily for park 


| purposes may serve incidentally to protect 


tthe purity of a water-supply, or may afford 


‘rights of way for water-works or sites for 
} reservoirs, with little impairment of its 


} park value or even with actual increase of 
park value, thus killing two birds with one 


» stone again. 


On the other hand there are 
ssome combinations of park and water- 


} works functions to attempt which would be 


like trying to have your cake and eat it. 


For the park department to establish a 


public swimming beach in the distributing 


ee 


reservoir of the city water supply would 
be such a case. No matter how much the 
people needed the swimming beach, and 
no matter what the cost of providing it 
elsewhere, this particular combination 
could never be justified. It might be 
possible and expedient in a given case to 
give up the use of a reservoir for water- 
works purposes and convert it into a park 
lake containing a swimming beach; or it 
might be found expedient in another case 
to give up a long-established custom of 
using a certain natural park lake for 
swimming and boating and convert it into 
a reservoir. Either of these courses would 
be a deliberate transfer of a piece of 
property from the service of one function 
to the service of another. The city 
authorities would make up their minds 
whether it was best to eat the cake or to 
have it; whether to drink the water or 
swim in it; because it is obviously a case 
where an attempt to kill two birds with 
one stone would be foolish. 
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RECREATION GROUNDS IN MONTROSE PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now the application of all this to the 
question of playgrounds in parks is: first, 
that any combination of playground and 
park functions which, under given local 
conditions, can be worked out in practice 
without hurting the park scenery and 
without sacrificing the quality of the play- 
ground is desirable on the principle of 
killing two birds with one stone; and 
second, that where the sort of playground 
facilities desired are incompatible with the 
kind of landscape beauty desired for park 
purposes, as is very frequently the case, 
there should not be a mere compromise, an 
attempt to eat the cake and have it. 
There ought rather to be a deliberate 
decision as to whether or not it will pay to 
exclude certain land from the park land- 
scape as such and use it primarily for 
playground purposes. 

As J have already indicated, playgrounds 
are as a rule more eflficitnt in proportion 
to cost when they are scattered in numerous 
small recreation grounds near the people 
they are to serve rather than when they 
are associated with the larger parks; but 
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there may be good arguments in favor of 
providing intensive playground facilitie. 
in connection with large landscape parks 
Wherever this is done, I believe it to be a 
wise policy to so design the layout that it 
will be perfectly evident to any intelligent 
observer that there are two distinct tracts 
of land, a playground and an adjacent 
landscape park, not a utilitarian and rela- 
tively unlovely playground in and forming 
an integral part of a landscape park. 
Never put anything in a park primarily 
devoted to beauty of scenery which does 
not upon the whole contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to the public enjoyment of 
that particular kind of scenery. If for 
reasons which are clearly convincing, some 
such thing, incongruous with the scenery, 
must be placed on land which has been a 
part of such a park. there should be a 
definite decision to withdraw either a 
portion or the whole of the park from 
service as primarily a place of scenic 
beauty, and to devote the land so with- 
drawn primarily to the new purpose, 
retaining only such beauty of scenery as 
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is compatible with the efficient accomplish- 
ment of the new utilitarian ends; and such 
a change of purpose ought never to be made 
except for the most convincing reasons. 

In most of the objects in the world 
beauty is, and ought to be, an absolutely 
incidental factor. We want as much 
beauty in these objects as possible, but 
only that sort and degree of beauty which 
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is compatible with a high degree of utili- 
tarian efficiency. This is clearly the case 
with playgrounds, just as it is with reser- 
voirs or pumping stations or chairs and 
tables. Some things, however, are of 
value wholly or primarily for their beauty, 
and if they have any direct utilitarian value 
it is secondary and incidental. This is the 
case with a painted landscape and with a 
landscape park or an ornamental garden. 
The extraordinary difficulty of balancing 
artistic gain and loss in detail, and the 
manifest weighting of the scales in favor 
of the utilitarian side whenever this 
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process is followed, make it important to 
segregate sharply from the vast majority 
of things those which belong to this latter 
class. The first question in regard to 
any one of these things, valuable primarily 
for their beauty, is—can we afford it? 
If not, we give it up; if it is portable we sell 
it to some one who can afford it; if it is 
real estate, like a landscape park, we either 


sell it or use it for something else in which 
the beauty-value is secondary to the use- 
value. If we can afford it, we direct our 
efforts toward conserving and making 
available its beauty, and steadfastly refuse 
to use it for anything that will impair its 
special kind of beauty. We don’t cut 
a hole in a beautiful painting in order to let 
a stove-pipe through, merely because it is 
convenient to use the painting as a wall 
covering at the pomt where we want to 
put the stove-pipe. We keep the painting 
intact, aud if we can’t afford both we sell 
the painting and buy some wall-paper. 
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The importance of sticking firmly and 
even obstinately to this principle, that in 
certain park lands set apart primarily for 
the public enjoyment of their beauty 
nothing must be done which impairs that 
enjoyment, depends on the fact that 
where an alteration is proposed in any 
beautiful landscape it is much easier to see 
and to state any utilitarian advantages 
of the change than it is to see and to state 
convincingly the artistic disadvantages. 
If an injury to the park scenery is to be 
excused, like the illegitimate baby in the 
well-known story, on the ground that it is 
“only a little one,” the same argument 
applies to a thousand other propositions 
the cumulative effect of which on the 
scenery would be ruinous. 

To sum up these rather “vague remarks, I 
would say: First, make your playgrounds 
as shipshape and orderly and as attractive 
in appearance as you can—wherever they 
are placed. Second, combine them as far 
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as practicable with facilities for other kinds 
of recreation not primarily dependent on 
the quality of the scenery; but still make 
that scenery as pleasant as you can without 
waste or loss of practical efficiency. Third, 
when dealing with any piece of park land 
the prime purpose of which is to give en- 
joyment by its beauty, do not on any 
account thrust into it a playground or any 
other so-called “‘improvement”’ which will 
impair its peculiar and justifying kind of 
beauty. 

For it is not merely the unlovely utili- 
tarian object against which we must obsti- 
nately protect the park which exists pri- 
marily for the enjoyment of landscape 
beauty. There are many kinds of beauty, 
perhaps equally important and valuable, 
which are incompatible with each other at 
the same time and place. One does not 
need to draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween the beauty of a string quartet 
concerto and that of a rousing march 


rendered by a military band, in order to 
recognize the folly of trying to enjoy them 
{both at once. But many whose apprecia- 
){ tion of out-door beauty is sincere and keen 
Uffail to understand the application of the 
(principle to the subtle qualities of land- 
yscape beauty. For example, no one can 
{he more eager than I in desiring for our 
jeities the beauty of fine public buildings in 
yworthy and liberal settings, or can more 
kkeenly appreciate the public value which 
(comes from the happy combination of 
beautiful and dignified architecture with 
tthe rich foliage of well-placed trees and 
3shrubs and well-proportioned open spaces 
cof turf and garden and sumptuous terrace; 
but again and again I have had to fight a 
idesperate and too often a losing battle to 
(prevent the attainment of that kind of 
beauty by the introduction of buildings into 
(parks which had been set apart and 
(patiently developed for years in the effort 
ito provide another kind of landscape 
beauty, from which people might get the 
refreshment of escape from the insistently 
(man-made quality of our cities, insistent 
lam their beauty no less than in their ugli- 
‘ness—the quiet, peaceful beauty of the 
: greater landscape parks. 
Our cities need as they grow to make 
|\iiberal withdrawals of land from occupa- 
‘t tion by streets and private buildings, as an 
‘iunassigned reserve to meet the public 
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needs of the future, for playgrounds, for 
public buildings amidst appropriate set- 
tings, for the out-door and in-door activi- 
ties of many sorts associated with the 
broadening conception of public education 
as part of the fuller, richer, democratic life 
of urban communities, and for many 
purposes of a more utilitarian sort; but we 
cannot set our faces too resolutely against 
the muddle-headed tendency to look upon 
all parks as so much unappropriated public 
building ground. After a piece of land has 
once been deliberately devoted to a specific 
park purpose, that purpose should be 
adhered to without deviation or compro- 
mise for generation after generation, and 
where that purpose is primarily artistic 
the determination of every detail of im- 
provement and maintenance should be 
controlled by an artist, big enough, sincere 
enough, and humble enough to adhere to 
the original conception of the work of art 
whose growing beauty is entrusted to his 
hands, and wise enough in the technique 
of his profession to foresee the outcome of 
his determinations when he is dead and 
gone, when the trees whose kind and 
position he controls, by planting or by 
cutting, shall have grown to venerable 
maturity, when the enjoyment of thou- 
sands will be affected by his present-day 
decisions in the place of scores that see 
and use the park today. 
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OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION 
ARRANGED IN RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
BY THE PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE 


HE first exhibition of sculpture in the 

open—May 11th to June 11th, ar- 
ranged by the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
has not only proved to be one of the most 
successful exhibitions of its kind ever held, 
but, indeed, a pioneering experience of 
which much is expected in the future. The 
idea of exhibiting sculpture in a park, in 
this case in Rittenhouse Square upon which 
the Art Alliance fronts, grew out of the 
delightful one-day exhibition of sculpture in 
the open arranged by Mr. W. Frank Purdy 
of Gorham’s in Westchester County, New 
York last autumn. The Committee of the 
Art Alliance developed the open air idea 
considerably, however, and not only used 
their own large garden for the purpose of 
exhibitmg garden and fountain sculpture 
appropriate to the dimensions of the yard, 
but also secured the cooperation of the 
Commissioners of Fairmount Park who 
allowed the use cf the public square under 
their charge. 

Despite the failure of one or two large 
groups to arrive, the exhibition has real- 
ized all that was expected of it in the matter 
of sculpture in the open and in addition has 
afforded the Committee a chance to make a 
special contrast between garden sculpture, 
shown amidst its proper surroundings, and 
small decorative sculpture intended for the 
home interior, since the West gallery of the 
Art Alliance was given over to some very 
characteristic bits of sculpture which were 
exhibited with the proper kind of furniture 
and beautiful hangings, including rare 
Flemish tapestries lent by Mr. Adolph 
Borie. So arranged, the sympathetic back- 
ground, as it were, enhanced the value of 
the display inside in very much the same 
way as the background of shrubs, trees and 
the open lawns made for one of the most 
characteristic presentations of fountaim 
effects and formal sculpture intended for 
the open, that has ever Been seen here, or 
anywhere else for that matter, save in the 
various expositions such as the Chicago 
World’s Fair and the San Francisco 
Panama-Pacific exposition. 
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One of the most reassuring features of 
the exhibition in the square was that, 
although the work could only be installed 
in a very temporary manner, most of the 
groups immediately took on such a look 
of being at home that they seemed to have 
been designed for the places they occupied. 
This was particularly true of Anna Cole- 
man Ladd’s “‘Wind and Spray” fountain 
which was placed in the center of the large 
pool in Rittenhouse Square, while on the 
coping of the pool, Louis Milione’s “* Nar- 
cissus”’ was also very much at ease and 
looked as if it “belonged” there, while the 
“Sundial” by Edward McCartan near by 
gave the decorative touch, this formal part 
of the square seemed to need. The little 
“Shivering Girl’ fountain by Malvina 
Hoffman and her ‘‘ Boy and Panther Cub” 
were also cunningly placed and fitted in 
with the scheme as did the ““Sun-god” and 
“Triton Babies” of Mrs. Ladd. Stirlmg 
Calder’s noble “‘Fountam of the Allies” 
gave a decided character to the part of the 
square to which it was allotted, while Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney's Aztec fountain 
became one of the most signal points of 
interest in the square and made a great 
impression on all who passed by. So that 
with fountam figures by Henry K. Bush- 
Brown and Harold P. Erskine and Andrew 
O’Connor’s “Boy Scouts” group, Phila- 
delphia was given a fair hint of what 
American sculptors are able to do today 
to meet the splendor and beauty of Ameri- 
can gardens and parks and public places. 

By a curious unintentional contrast some 
idea of the progress of American garden 
sculpture was given in that there are still 
utilized in the square, two cast-iron foun- 
tains, standing on the curb-side, which were 
foisted on the city by the Pennsylvania 
Fountain Society in 1870. These fountains 
are hideous from any point of view with 
unmeaning doughlike decorations and fig- 
ures which are ‘‘Middle Victorian” and at 
its worst. If there are no legal difficulties 
it is not unlikely that the contrast between 
the ugliness of the art of the Seventies and 
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beauty of the modern fountain groups will 
lead to the removal of the cast-iron dog, 
horse, and human drinking fountains in 
favor of something that will be more 


| seemly and just as useful. 


In the garden the sculpture was arranged 


| very intimately and in association with 


| trellis work, shrubs, trees and vines in 
| connection with terra-cotta stands and 
| lavish use of flowers that made the sur- 


roundings of every one of the statues and 
statuettes extremely helpful in realizing all 
that the composition meant. In the gar- 
den, Cyrus Dallin, R. Tait McKenzie, Paul 


| Manship, Albin Polasek, Janet Scudder, 


Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Anna Coleman Ladd 
and Louis Milione and others were splen- 
didly represented, while in the gallery Mrs. 
Vonnoh and Martha Cornwell, Paul Man- 
ship, Albin Polasek and S. F. Bilotti and 
Edward Berge and a number of others, 
including Grace M. Johnson’s very clever 
goat and amusing frieze of monkeys, were 
all strikingly represented. Mrs. Vonnoh’s 
small figurines were never shown to better 


| advantage and all the bronzes stood out well 


against the crimson, green and golden yellow 


| draperies, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s La 
- Chinoise making a_ tremendous 


effect 
against a piece of rare tapestry, while on the 
tables, pottery and table covers all helped 
to reveal what can be done with sculpture 
m a well arranged home. Indeed this 
tesson of how to place sculpture so that it 
may be lived with in the home, under 
conditions that almost anybody could 


duplicate, proved to be one of the most 


significant successes of the exhibition. 

The gallery as a “home decorative” idea 
was developed by Miss Sophie Norris and 
Miss Emily Exley, while Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie and Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd 
devoted themselves to the displays in the 
open as well as having a general supervision 
over the whole exhibition. The Exhibition 
Committee in full was made up as follows: 
Miss Emily Exley, Mr. Samuel S. Fleisher, 
Mr. Charles Grafly, Mrs. Anna Coleman 
Ladd, Mr. Albert Laessle, Miss Sophie 
Norris, Mr. Harvey Maitland Watts, 
and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Chairman. In 
addition, Mr. Paul P. Cret the well-known 
architect, gave advice as to the location of 
the sculpture in the square and the Garden 
Club of Philadelphia also helped out in 
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developing the garden decorations. It was 
this free and friendly cooperation of every- 
one that made the exhibition so resultful, 
while the picturesque effect secured by 
placing the sculpture in the open made 
such an impression that the Art Alliance 
decided to offer a prize of $100 for the best 
piece of sculpture exhibited, to be awarded 
by votes from all the exhibiting sculptors; 
also in order to have a permanent record of 
the many delightful vistas, the photog- 
raphers of the city were invited to snap the 
sculpture in the open and their work will 
be exhibited in the Art Alliance galleries 
later in the season. 


Between 45 and 50 paintings were sold 
from the International Exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, between the 
time the exhibition opened and June Ist. 
Of the 22 paintings by Mesnard, which 
constituted the special feature of this 
international display, 21 were sold. This 
is, indeed, an amazing record. In part the 
reason is to be found not in increasing 
appreciation of art,. but because of the 
present low rate of exchange which makes 
these French paintings now purchasable in 
this country at approximately one-fourth 
of their usual selling value. 

It is gratifying, however, to note that 
some of the works sold are by American 
artists and must, therefore, have been 
purchased at their face value in good 
American dollars. It is also gratifying to 
learn that from the traveling exhibition of 
paintings by Walter Elmer Schofield, so 
many pictures were sold that the latter 
part of the circuit had to be abandoned and 
the remnants of the exhibition returned. 


At the Annual Meeting of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, Mr. Edwin 
H. Blashfield was elected President; Mr. 
Harry W. Watrous, Vice-President; Mr. 
Charles C. Curran, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mr. Douglas Volk, Recording Secre- 
tary and Mr. Francis C. Jones, Treasurer. 
At the same time Mr. Max Bohm, Mr. 
Frank De Haven, Mr. August Franzen, 
Mr. Hobart Nichols, Mr. Carl Rungius, Mr. 
Chauncey F. Ryder and Mr. Robert 
Spencer were made Academicians. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Museum 
with appropriate exercises held in the 
Lecture Hall on the afternoon of May 18th 
at four o’clock. Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
the president of the Museum, presided. 
The speakers were Mr. Francis D. Gallatin, 
Commissioner of Parks, New York City, 
Dr. John H. Finley, President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Mr. 
Morris Gray, President of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Mr. Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, President of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and Mr. de Forest. 

The addresses were all short and were of 
an exceedingly inspiring character emphas- 
izing the value of art in the lives of the 
people rather than the attainments of this 
one great Museum. Mr. Gallatin told of 
what the Museum meant to the City of 
New York; Dr. Finley, goimg back to 
classical times for example, related the art 
of our day with the art of the great past; 
Mr. Morris Gray spoke on the mspirational 
side showing clearly the need of art in life 
and of the great function of the Art 
Museum; Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson 
pointed out the breadth of service which an 
art museum may render illustrating at the 
same time a broadening of museum ideals 
within the period of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s history. Mr. de Forest told 
something of the struggles that the Metro- 
politan Museum has passed through and 
how through the cooperation of the people 
and at the same time in spite of many 
discouragements it has now come not 
merely to its position of importance among 
the museums of the world but to its present 
program of usefulness. 

Upon the completion of the exercises in 
the Lecture Hall the audience adjourned 
to the foot of the main staircase where 
tablets commemorative of the founders and 
benefactors of the Museum were unveiled, 
the Hon. Elihu Root making a commemora- 
tive address. ; 

The printed program of the occasion gave 
a chronological list of the Museum’s de- 
velopments an dshowed by unique charts 
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the increase in fifty years of membership 
from 796 after ten years of existence to 
7,563 at the present day;’from a compara- 
tively limited floor space to an area of 
280,000 square feet; from expenditures of a 
modest character for the general up-keep 
to $442,214 during the current year; of 
attendance from a small beginning to 
880,043 in the past year. The chart show- 
ing the various steps in the development of 
educational work is reprinted herewith as 
it is more graphic than words could possibly 
be and should serve as an inspiration for 
similar development in other institutions. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art under 
the leadership of Mr. de Forest and the wise, 
capable direction of Mr. Edward W. Robin- 
son is indeed one of the great Institutions 
of our country, the beneficence of which 
can not be measured in ordinary terms. 

The special feature of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion was its great and unique exhibition. 
Instead of specializmg along any one line 
for this occasion the Museum supplemented 
all of its collections by loans from private 
collectors and thus added to the imterest 
of all of its departments. 

The Bulletin of the Museum, dated May, 
published a list of approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty such loans; a list which evi- 
dences an appreciation of art on the part 
of individuals on this side of the sea to an 
extent which few have realized and testifies 
to the proverbial generosity of the American 
art collector. 

The list includes Egyptian antiques, 
classical works, arms and armor, books and 
manuscripts, ceramic, enamels, glass, tex- 
tiles, laces, metal work, drawings, paintings, 
prints, engravings, etc., sculpture, furniture, 
tapestries, to mention the broad divisions. 

The lenders who are listed are almost as 
numerous as the loans, no single private 
collection having been drawn upon ex- 
travagantly. The addition of these loans 
necessitated the entire reinstallation of all 
of the Museum’s collections but added in- 
calculably to the already large value of the 
displays. The exhibition will continue 
throughout the summer months. 
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CHART SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


THE FEDERATION’S CONVENTION 


HE American Federation of Arts held 

its Eleventh Annual Convention at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
May 19th, 20th and 21st, at the same time 
that the Metropolitan Museum was cele- 
brating the Fiftieth Anniversary of its 
establishment by commemorative exercises 
held on the afternoon of the 18th and by 
the extension of its collections through 
numerous loans from private collectors. 


The attendance was larger at this Con- 
vention than ever before, there being 
approximately 300 delegates present repre- 
senting 116 chapters from all parts of the 
country, the Pacific slope, the great north- 
west and southwest as well as the middle 
states, New England and the Atlantic sea- 
board. The attendance increased day by 
day until on Friday morning the Audi- 
torium seating approximately five hundred 
was exceedingly well filled. 

This was more of a working Convention 
than those which preceded it. The ad- 
dresses were for the most part in the form 
of suggestions drawn from actual experi- 
ence, and abundant time was given in every 
case for open discussion. 

The first session was devoted almost 
exclusively to the Federation. The report 
of the Secretary is published herewith on 
subsequent pages. The Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles D. Norton, not only gave a satis- 
factory account of funds received and 
expended but so analyzed his report as to 
make it clearly explicit and of general 
interest. Calling attention to the amounts 
received during the year through grants 
from the Sage Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation, he urged the importance of 
placing the Federation on a firm financial 
basis which would relieve it of the necessity 
of dependence on such Institution’s gener- 
osity, and asked that an effort be made on 
the part of the chapters to increase the 
Federation’s membership at the same time 
expressing the hope that those who are most 
interested in its welfare would remember 
it in their wills. Mr. Chayles L. Hutchin- 
son, Mr. George G. Booth and others made 
helpful suggestions with regard to how the 
Federation could extend its influence and 
resources. Mr. Francis C. Jones, the 
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chairman of the exhibition committee, gave 
a report on Traveling Exhibitions. Mr. 
Allen Eaton, Field Secretary, read a paper 
on “Art in the Home,” discussing various 
ways in which the Federation could en- 
courage its development. 

The afternoon session on that same day 
was devoted to the subject of “The Estab- 
lishment of Art Museums.” Mr. George 
W. Stevens, director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, was the first speaker and gave a 
brilliant, extemporaneous address, out- 
linmg the way his own Museum was estab- 
lished and making practical suggestions 
derived from personal experience—experi- 
ence which has been crowned by remark- 
able success. He was followed by Mr. 
George W. Eggers, director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, who spoke on the function 
of “Museums as Community Centers,” a 
function which his own Museum admirably 
fulfills. Mr. Richard F. Bach, associate in 
industrial art at the Metropolitan Museum 
and also Extension Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, was the third 
speaker. His subject was ““Museums and 
the Industrial World,” and he emphasized 
the present growing conviction that muse- 
ums are essentially educational institutions 
and have therefore a distinct mission, to 
brmg imto due relationship manufacturers 
and designers. 

On Thursday, May 20th, there was but 
one session, the afternoon being left free for 
the inspection of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s collections, for final conferences 
and for a demonstration of museum work 
with children, conducted, in the Lecture 
Hall, by Miss Anna C. Chandler, of the 
Metropolitan Museum staff, at four o’clock. 


“Museum Problems” were considered at 
this session. Mr. Raymond Wyer, director 
of the Worcester Art Museum, spoke on 
“Transient Exhibitions’? showing how 
they should be made to supplement a 
permanent collection and how that per- 
manent collection should undoubtedly con- 
tain pictures which were not understood as 
well as those that were. Mr. Harold Haven 
Brown, director of the John Herron Art 
Institute, spoke on “Building Up Per- 
manent Collections,” explaining some of 
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| the difficulties and warning against some of 
the pitfalls, which all Museum Directors 
| find yawning on their pathways. Mr. 
_ John W. Beatty, director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, ex- 
_ plained the possibility of “Lending Collec- 
_ tions” of objects of art which could be 
| permitted to travel beyond the museum 
_ walls, and stressed the need of sending such 
| collections to places where art museums 
do not now exist. Mrs. George W. 
| Stevens, assistant director of the Toledo 
| Museum of Art, spoke engagingly on 
“How to Reach the People,’ telling of 
| the various ways that she and her husband 
_ have taken to interest the people of Toledo 
in art and how cordial had been the re- 
| sponse when these same people realized in 
| what direction the effort tended. A tre- 
| mendous faith in the people and _ their 
' natural impulsive generosity seemed to 
| underlie all that both Mr. and Mrs. Stevens 
| had to say. 
| In the course of the various discussions 
| Mr. Robert Aitken, president of the 
| National Sculpture Society, made a plea 
for better exhibition facilities for sculpture, 
/ urging that sculptors worked in light and 
shadow and that therefore the proper em- 
placement of a work in this medium was 
essential. Mr. Breck, assistant director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, told 
' something of his work in connection with 
building up the collection of the Art Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis. Miss Bessie B. Davis, 
who is in charge of lending collections from 
‘the Metropolitan Museum described vari- 
ous details of these collections and of the 
service along these lines which the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is prepared to 
render. 

The Friday morning session at which the 
“People’s Picture Galleries” were discussed 
proved most exciting. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
in an address illustrated by lantern slides 
urged the abolishment of bill boards, scoring 
them as a menace to public taste, as an eye- 
sore in our cities and as destroyers of land- 
scape. He cited as an example of the 
regulation of this form of advertising the 
policy in vogue in France and in England 
of allotting spaces appropriate for the use 
and taxing advertisers. So. far as this 
country goes, Mr. Pennell apparanetly sees 
no possibility of half measures. 
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Following Mr. Pennell, a representative 
of the Poster Bill Board Association was 
offered the privilege of replying to his 
charges. Mr. Frost of the Poster Bill Board 
Association accepted. But instead of an- 
swering the charges, Mr. Frost spoke of 
the artistic qualities of the bill boards and 
of the desire on the part of the Bill Board 
Association to make them artisticaly worth 
while. 

The second paper on the program was 
presented by Mr. Robert Grier Cook, 
president of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
and was on the subject of “Shop Window 
Displays.” 

The third paper took the form of an 
extemporaneous address by Mr. William M. 
Ivins, curator of prints of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and was on the subject of 
“Tllustrated Papers and Magazines.” Mr. 
Ivins stressed the value of pictures to be 
found today in newspapers and our chief 
periodicals which if taken out of the maga- 
zines or cut from the pages of the papers 
might be converted into “prints” and 
would perchance be valued as such by 
future generations. The majority of these 
papers and addresses will later be pub- 
lished in this magazine. 

The last session of the Convention was 
devoted to “The 1920 Program” of the 
American Federation of Arts. The Com- 
mittee on Traveling Exhibitions made some 
specific recommendations as to the kind, 
quality, manner of circuiting, etc., of such 
exhibitions. A brief report of the work of 
the Committee on War Memorials was, in 
the absence of the Chairman, presented by 
the Secretary. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported the following resolutions all 
of which were approved: 


Resolutions Adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts in Convention, New York, 
May 21st 


Resolved, That The American Federation of 
Arts in convention assembled May, 1920, tenders 
its thanks to the Trustees, Staff and Attendants 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; to Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington and the Hispanic Museum; 
and to Mr. Louis C. Tiffany and the Tiffany 
Foundation for delightful hospitality received. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Federation 
bill board advertising in public highways either in 
city, suburb or country is an artistic disgrace and 
should be prevented by all lawful means. 
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Resolved, That this Federation urge that the 
amount of time given to art study in public 
schools, colleges and universities be increased. 

Resolved, That The American Federation of 
Arts approves the efforts of the Arts Club of 
Washington to have erected in Washington by the 
people of the United States a suitable Peace 
Memorial. 

Resolved, That the Federation approves: 

(a) Reform of the copyright law better to 
protect the interest of the artist and his heirs; 

(b) The enlargement of the scope and powers 
of the Federation’s present bureau of information; 

(c) Protection against production and circula- 
tion of spurious works of art; 

(d) Appreciation of the need of improvement of 
the quality of artists’ materials; 

(e) Consideration of advisability of a tax on 
purchases of works by deceased artists; 

(f) Encouragement of guarantee funds for the 
purchase of objects from the Federation’s travel- 
ing exhibitions; 

(g) Approval of further effort toward encour- 
agement of wider appreciation of the Federation’s 
exhibitions. 

And be it further resolved, That the Board of 
Directors of the American Federation of Arts be 
requested to use their best efforts in carrying out 
the foregoing recommendations. 

Resolved, That The American Federation of Arts 
heartily approves the resolution presented by Mr. 
Crawford to oppose the bill H. R. 12466 now be- 
fore Congress which restricts the National Yellow- 
stone Park by 8,000 acres for an irrigation basin. 
Further that copies of the original resolution be 
sent to the members of Congress and to the 
Committee on Rules. And further that copies 
of the original resolution be sent to the chapters 
of the Federation for action. 


The original resolution is as follows: 


Whereas, There has been introduced into Con- 
gress a bill which is now known as H. R. 12466, 
which has already passed the Senate, which 
authorizes the use of 8,000 acres of the Yellow- 
stone National Park as an irrigation basin; and 

Whereas, It is the entering wedge that deter- 
mines the final end and already two other projects 
are under way to use two other areas of the Park 
for similar purposes; and 

Whereas, This is a second attempt to despoil 
our national parks as the use of the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley as a water reservoir has diminished the 
attractiveness of the Yosemite; and 

Whereas, E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Division of 
Biological Survey in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has stated that the creation of the reservoirs 
“would most certainly result disastrously to the 
moose and other game animals of that section”’; 
and 

Whereas, Stephen T. Mather, Director of the 
National Parks Service, has stated that “raising 
these lakes will kill millions of feet of timber, 
wipe out miles of roads and trails and create a 
scene of chaos and destruction that would be an 
eyesore for a thousand years’; and 
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Whereas, Before any such destruction is even 
considered there should be a comprehensive in- 
quiry made by the Park Service, the Forest 
Service, the Biological Survey and the Reclama- 
tion Service: 

Therefore be it resolved, That the American 
Federation of Arts in convention assembled 
earnestly opposes the passage of H. R. 12466; and 


Be it further resolved, That copies of this resolu- 


tion be sent to the members of Congress and to the 
Committee on Rules. 


A resolution presented by Mr. Bush- 
Brown relating to the establishing of a 
National Memorial Park in the vicinity 
of Washington to be known as Liberty 
Park was referred to the Board of Directors 
for further inquiry before action. 

The following directors were all re-elected 
to serve until 1923: Herbert Adams, 
George G. Booth, Robert W. de Forest, 
Otto H. Kahn, Charles Allen Munn, Mrs. 
Gustav Radeke, Charles A. Coolidge and 
George D. Seymour. At a_ subsequent 
meeting of the Board of Directors the 
officers were all re-elected and the following 
additions were made. Mr. C. T. Crocker 
of San Francisco, was elected a _ Vice- 
President to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Hennen Jennings. 


Recreation and Sociability 


Luncheon was served each day in the 
Museum Restaurant which between the 
hours of one and two was practically filled 
to its capacity. 

On the afternoon of May 19th the dele- 
gates and members by special mvitation 
visited the Museum of the Hispanic Society 
of America, going in buses engaged for the 
occasion, from the Metropolitan Museum 
on Fifth Avenue to the Museum of the 
Hispanic Society on upper Broadway. 

On Thursday afternoon many of the 
delegates and members inspected the 
Metropolitan Museum's collections (greatly 
supplemented by loans at this time) under 
the expert guidance of Museum instructors 
who generously gave their services. 

On Friday evening at seven o’clock three 
round table dinners, one on “‘Industrial Art,” 
one on “Community Art’ and one on the 
“Organization of Public School Art Socie- 
ties’ were given at the Hotel McAlpin. 
More than 250 people were in attendance. 

On Saturday a memorable trip was 
made to Laurelton Hall, the Louis Comfort 
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Tiffany Foundation at Oyster Bay, an 
account of which follows: 


Laurelton Hall, Oyster Bay, and the Tiffany 
Foundation 


The visit to Laurelton Hall, as guests of 
its creator and owner, Mr. Louis Comfort 
Tiffany, was an inspiring climax to the four 
days Convention program. Nature vied 
with Mr. Tiffany in bringing to his two 
hundred Federation guests a_ veritable 
Fairyland of springtime in blossom. 

A special train from New York took the 
party to Syosset where they were met by 
motor conveyances and taken to this 
treasure house overlooking the silver ribbon 
of sand that borders the deep forest land 
and outlines the famous waters of Oyster 
Bay, now become an historic pilgrimage 
| for all Americans. 

_ Five hours here, with a buffet lunch 
served in the house and on the terraces, 
lmked one of America’s foremost art 
patrons, very intimately, with this group of 
people who were representative of art 
|throughout the United States. 

_ Laurelton Hall represents two things to 
the Art World, two things that reflect the 
jartist whose personality remains a vivid, 
though gentle, sketch in the radiant scene 
as he stood to greet his guests, an unfor- 
y2ettable impression of the philanthropist- 
ypainter in his white flannels and with a 
small black Spaniel at his feet. As host 
\Mr. Tiffany welcomed his guests and then 
deft them free to see and to sense the extent 
yot his influence and his benefactions. 

Laurelton Hall is a home and yet a 
wauseum of Tiffany art and of rare collec- 
Kions of art and curios that have been 
assembled there by Mr. Louis Comfort 
rites, and placed in a setting of distinctive 
cooms and outer buildings that are be- 
wildering in their variety and charm. 


The Tiffany Foundation, the million 
dollar endowment made by Mr. Tiffany to 
establish a work-shop on these beautiful 
prounds, is now under way in its first months 
bf operation. Seven student-artists are 
ow working out their own artistic salva- 
ition in the Studio and living quarters at the 
foot of the hill, where they are privileged to 
remain for a three months’ period. 

“We gain so much from each other,’’ one 
bf the students said—they were extending 
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the hospitality of the house at luncheon— 
“and oh, we are making such good friend- 
ships!” 

Nestled in the hillside, surrounding a 
sort of Spanish patio, is this artist settle- 
ment. Above it towers the small Chapel 
that represented the Tiffany art, with its 
stained-glass windows and its marbles, at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. One climbs to it over rough-hewn 
stone steps, in the crevices of which forget- 
me-nots were blooming while masses of 
myrtle and _lilies-of-the-valley line the 
pathways. 

The Museum crowns the hillside. Here 
one finds the painted words of the artist- 
host. His love of light and color are also 
evidenced not alone on his many canvases, 
but on the transplanted effect of a Venetian 
sky in Tiffany glass that is half-hidden by 
the arched ceiling of carved and ivoried 
wood, and yet casts its feeling of the near- 
ness of Nature in the light that permeates 
the art galleries. 

Treasure-house of art, of nature, of 
opportunity, the visit to Laurelton Hall 
will long remain as the very essence of the 
host who welcomed, and then left to their 
own dreaming, the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts who, like Alice-in- 
Wonderland, have felt a spell of high 
thoughts and rare environment. 


Meetings of the Directors 

Two meetings of the Board of Directors of 
the American Federation of Arts were held 
at the time of the Convention at which all 
but two of the 22 directors were in attend- 
ance. At these meetings the extension 
of the Federation’s work in its various 
phases was discussed and it was deter- 
mined to put into effect a long cherished 
project to establish a branch office of 
the Federation west of the Mississippi. 
This office will be at Lincoln, Neb., at the 
University of Nebraska, under the charge of 
Professor Paul Grummann, director of the 
Department of Fine Arts and president of 
Nebraska Art Association. Arrangements 
will be made whereby exhibitions and 
lectures can be circuited and secured from 
this office, thus obviating the long reach 
across the continent. 

The resignation of Mr. Allen Eaton, for 
the past year the Field Secretary of the 
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American Federation of Arts, who has taken 
a position with the Sage Foundation, was 
received and accepted. Mr. Eaton will, 
however, not entirely sever his connection 
with the Federation, being retained on part 
time in an advisory capacity. 
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Miss Jessie MacBride of Washington 
was appointed assistant secretary. 

In the discussion of ways and means, 
plans were outlined for the extension both 
of the knowledge of the Federation’s work 
and its support. ° 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


URING the past year the American 

Federation of Arts has considerably 
enlarged its scope of activity, more exhi- 
bitions have been sent out than ever be- 
fore, more lectures have been circulated. 
There have been a far greater number of 
persons from all parts of the country seek- 
ing information and assistance through the 
medium of correspondence. 

We have taken on a Field Secretary and 
an Extension Secretary as well as added to 
our office force. Mr. Allen Eaton, our 
Field Secretary, has given a greater part of 
the year to Americanization Exhibitions in 
New York State held under the joint 
auspices of the Federation and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and to 
assembling and setting forth exhibitions of 
prints, reproductions of pamtings by promi- 
nent artists, the object of which was to 
induce the cultivation of art in the home. 
Mr. Bach, Extension Secretary, who has 
been with us now approximately six months, 
has done much to improve the workings 
of the machinery and to extend the Feder- 
ation’s influence through increasing the 
knowledge on the part of the public and 
closer cooperation on the part of those 
who are interested. 

We have had more means than ever 


before—through the usual channels of 
membership and_ subscription, through 


generous private contributions and through 
liberal grants on the part of both the Sage 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

Numerically, we have circulated forty- 
four exhibitions this year, whereas we only 
circulated thirty last year. These have 
been shown in 97 different places against 
68 last year, and this in spite of the most 
distressing conditions of transportation. 
In the eleven years that the Federation 
has been in existence we have never known 


a winter so fraught with obstacles and all 
kinds of difficulties as the last. The ex- 
press embargoes have been without number. 
The influenza epidemic and the extremely 
severe weather have all militated agamst an 
orderly carrying out of well formulated 
plans, and these conditions still prevail. 
But the almost unfailing patience of those 
who have taken our exhibitions together 
with the helpful spirit of cooperation has 
made it possible to surmount many of these 
apparently insurmountable embarrass- 
ments. 

We have added quite a number of new 
exhibitions to our list this year, notable 
among them a collection of paintings from 
the Metropolitan Museum. The scope 
of the exhibitions has been even greater 
than heretofore including not only original 
works in oil and water color, small bronzes, 
drawings, photographs, lithographs, prints, 
textiles and other examples of industrial 
art, but a collection of pictorial photo- 
graphs lent by the Pictorial Photographers, 
a Children’s. Exhibition comprismg works 
of art especially mteresting to young peo- 
ple, an exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by that heroic paimter of France, Lieut. 
Lemordant, which has made a Museum 
circuit under the Federation’s auspices. 
Other notable exhibits are a collection of 
fine printing assembled by Mr. Henry W. 
Kent of the Metropolitan Museum and 
three sets of photographs of notable 
memorials assembled also under Mr. Kent’s 
charge and the direction of the special 
committee on War Memorials. 

The exhibitions have traveled to all parts 
of this country, east, west, north and 
south. Four collections have gone to the 
Pacific Coast and the demand is constantly 
increasing. In response to a questionaire 
sent out some weeks ago, we have up to 
the present time received requests for next 


jseason for 37 exhibitions of oil paintings, 
'32 exhibitions of water colors, 16 etchings 
jand lithographs, 13 prints in black, white 
.and color, 13 photographs, 29 handicrafts, 

'32 industrial art, 18 architecture, 20 sculp- 
| ture and 18 civic art. 

Arrangements are being made to circu- 
late 1 in this country under the auspices of 
ithe American Federation of Arts an im- 
‘portant exhibition of modern Italian handi- 
icrafts assembled under the auspices of the 
[Italian Government. This exhibition will 
‘be brought to this country early in the 
autumn and will fill a room of approxi- 
‘mately 2,500 square feet of floor area. 

We have added this year nine new lec- 
tures. Of these, six are by members of the 
‘staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
'They are as follows: 

“The Art of the Armorer,” 
Dean. 

_ “American Decorative Arts of the Seven- 
‘teenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” by 
fe harles O. Cornelius. 
| “The Art of Ancient Egypt,” by Her- 
‘bert E. Winlock. 

_ “Prints, the Commonest Form of Art,” 
‘by William M. Ivins. 

“Recent Tendencies of French Painting,” 
‘by Bryson Burroughs. 

“Greek Art in America,” by Gisela M. A. 
Richter. 

In addition we have received a lecture on 
“French Sculpture,” by Lorado Taft, one 

m ““War Memorials,” by Charles Moore 
and one on “Art and the War,” by A. E. 
Gallatin. Three of our lectures this year 
have been used in Hawaii. This branch of 
eur work is unique and is supplying, we 
believe, a very genuine need. 

_ As a general clearing house of art infor- 
mation the Federation’s Washington office 
is more and more frequently resorted to. 
All kinds of inquiries come to the Secre- 
tary’s desk from all parts of the country. 
Some few are trivial, but the majority are 
serious, sincere and intelligent. Many of 
these inquiries have come from little towns 
in Arizona, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa and places in the south, 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee and Muissis- 
sippi.- Many have asked for our study 
courses on American Art. There have 
been requests for club programs, for 
reference lists of books and reading lists, for 
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information as to how to form clubs and art 
societies. A teacher of a public school in 
Arkansas wrote for suggestions and aid in 
stimulating art interest in the public schools 
in that state. Advice has been asked in 
regard to schemes for city planning. Some 
inquiries have come to us from commercial 
firms desiring to employ artists. In short 
the character of the inquiries covers a wide 
range. Through this correspondence we 
are able to get in touch with many of the 
more remote places and to distribute our 
literature more effectually than in almost 
any other way. In other words while 
rendering the service we are converting the 
service into an opportunity. 

The campaign in the interest of war 
memorials of artistic character and appro- 
priate type has been continued. Many 
inquiries have been received at the Wash- 
ington office from all parts of the United 
States asking for general and_ specific 
information. Many of these letters have 
been answered by the Chairman of the 
War Memorial Committee, Mr. Charles 
Moore, others have been referred to the 
Chairmen of Regional Committees or Ex- 
pert Advisors in different states, some have 
been answered by the Secretary. 

In connection with this campaign copies 
of the May and September numbers of the 
Tue AMERICAN MaGazine or Art devoted 
largely to this subject have been dis- 
tributed, together with a circular of advice 
issued by the Committee. From some 
places word has come that the advice given 
has proved extremely serviceable and has 
been acted upon. The time is not yet 
sufficient, however, for comprehensive re- 
ports of achievement. Undoubtedly, this 
campaign has done much toward turning 
people’s minds toward art and bringing to 
them a realization of its true significance. 
It has, moreover, given opportunity for the 
establishment of contact and for the dis- 
tribution of Federation literature. 

More and more the Federation is being 
recognized as the National Art Association 
and being consulted by branches of the 
Federal Government in matters pertaining 
to art. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, desiring to secure expert en- 
gravers consulted with the American Feder- 
ation of Arts recently as to the best schools 
and the best method of reaching the crafts- 
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men of the country. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation wishing to give greater emphasis to 
industrial art education, sought the advice 
of the American Federation of Arts with 
regard to a conference on the subject and 
those who might best be asked to give 
advice. The War and Navy Departments 
have sought cooperation in the matter of 
a choice of artists for certain work and in 
organizing their own exhibitions. These 
are but a few imstances. 

The printers’ strike seriously interfered 
with the publication both of The American 
Art Annual and Tur AmMprican MacaziIne 
or Arr. By having the magazine printed 
for two months m Washington it was 
issued regularly and without serious inter- 
ruption. As a medium of communication 
the magazine seems to be serving most 
satisfactorily and though it is perhaps 
little more than a bulletin it does carry the 
Federation’s message to all parts of the 
United States and in fact places outside the 
United States. And it is read. We judge 
the latter by the letters that come to us 
from readers. Vhe former is shown by 
the table of distribution by states required 
by the Post Office under the new zoning 
system. We have within the last few 
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months had letters from chance readers in 
New Zealand, Australia, Japan, Central 


* America, India and Egypt. 


So much for what has been done! What 
remains to be done is vastly greater. The 
need is more pressing ,than ever before. 
These are stirring as well as trying times. 
The problems are vast as well as perplexing. 
If we believe, as the majority of us do, that 
art is a factor in civilization, that it has the 
power to enrich life, to bring joy and re- 


freshment to the individual, engendering — 
higher ideals, then we can not but feel that — 
the work that we are now doing is very | 


important. 


In conclusion, I would like, if I may, to — 


again emphasize the national character of 


this great work. The American Federation | 


of Arts was formed to carry the message of © 


art to the nation, to induce the Govern- 
ment to recognize art as an element in 


civilization, as essential to the higher life | 
of the people, to encourage art at its best, — 


to carry on the torch which has lighted so 
many generations. 
pose we have before us the noblest privil- 
ege, and it is one in which if we work to- 
gether, we can not fail. 

Lema MEcuHiin. 


ITALIAN HANDICRAFT EXHIBITION 


With further reference to the exhibition 
of Italian Handicraft to be sent to this 
country by the Itahan Government and 
circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, Mr. Stevens has written as follows: 

“The Italian Industrial Art Exhibition 
for your Federation of Arts is advancing as 
well as can be expected. Comm. Colasanti, 
the head of the Department of Fine Arts of 
the Kingdom of Italy, has been made the 
Chairman of the Committee, and has al- 
ready organized a plan of campaign, which 
is as follows: The Committee consists of 
six members, (Mr. Eberlein and I are on 
this Committee.) Comm. Colasanti has 
appointed a competent individual in every 
district in Italy to find and send to Rome 
the best characteristic pieces of industrial 
art in that particular district. It will take 
from two to three months for this material 
to be gathered in Rome. Then our Com- 


mittee is to select what is deemed most 


In fulfillmg this pur- © 


suitable for a room of 2,500 square feet — 


of floor area. Comm. Colasanti has cam- 
paigned similar exhibitions before, so that 
he is an experienced man.” 

Mr. Harold Donaldson Eberle, who is 
also the Federation’s representative and 


who will prepare the catalogue on this — 
collection and superintend its shipment, — 


on May 17th submitted the following 
interesting report: 
“The following is the report of the result 


of my mission to Italy in behalf of the | 


American Federation of Arts and the pro- 
posed Italian Government Loan Exhibitien 
of the Decorative Arts: 

“Upon reaching Rome in March and 
presenting the credentials furnished by His 
Excellency, Baron Romano Avezzana, Am- 
bassador of the Royal Italian Government 
to the United States, His Excellency, Count 


‘Foreign Affairs, at once took steps to have 
ithe arrangements for the proposed Italian 
‘Government Loan Exhibition of thé Deco- 
trative Arts expedited, full approval of the 
{plan having been given last December by 
[His Excellency, Dante Ferraris, Minister of 
(Commerce and Labor. 

_ “Inasmuch as Doctor Colasanti and his 
icolleagues had found out, in the course of 
jtrymg to arrange for a somewhat similar 
jexhibition for Stockholm, that the most 
jdesirable of the articles to be included in 
!the exhibition were meeting with ready 
jpurchasers in Italy and that the makers 
jwere, therefore, indisposed to lend them, as 
jthey would thus miss sales of which they 
sorely needed the proceeds, it was deemed 
jadvisable for the Government to purchase 
joutright all the several articles and sorts 
jof articles to be shown and subsequently 
Hi be reimbursed from the sale of the said 
jarticles. 

| “For the collection and purchase of the 
sundry exhibits, the creation of a certain 
amount of Government machinery was 
necessary. 

_ “Doctor Colasanti has engaged to send 
expert delegates from his Department into 
‘the various parts of Italy to collect the 
mecessary material. All of this material 
ais to be assembled in Rome early in July. 

“Doctor Colasanti has also appointed a 
committee of six to deal with all details— 
tiimself, as chairman, Avvocato Selvaggi, 
itwo other Italians, Mr. Stevens, Director of 
ithe American Academy in Rome, and the 
mundersigned. Mr. Stevens and the last 
wiamed are to act as a final jury of selection 
vwhen the exhibits have been brought to 
‘Rome. 

“Doctor Colasanti has a full and specific 
memorandum of all things to be included 
lin the exhibition. The memorandum like- 
"wise notes the amount of floor space that 
can be given the exhibition, the limits of 
value, and all other particulars. It is 
intended to send the exhibits in time to be 
bhown early in the autumn. 
| “His Excellency, Count Sforza, assured 
the undersigned, when leaving Rome in 


ore Under Secretary of State for 
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April, that he himself would personally do 
everything in his power to hasten the 
necessary preparations and would employ 
every Government means to insure making 
the undertaking a success.” 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harotp DonaLpson EBERLEIN.”’ 


The attitude of the Italian Government 
in this matter of purchasing outright the 
exhibits rather than laying the burden of 
loans on the craftsmen is notable and shows 
an appreciation of the value of art which 
it would be well if other nations would 
follow. 

The memorandum of all things to be 
included in this exhibition, mentioned in 
Mr. Eberlein’s letter, is appended herewith. 


MEMORANDUM 


Jewelry, Signor Castellani last November 
promised to lend some of his reproductions 
of old Roman, Etruscan, and Renaissance 
jewelry, and modern work in jewelry, gold- 
smithing or silversmithing by other indi- 
vidual craftsmen; zronwork, locks, key- 
plates, handles, and other large pieces, 
likewise anything of interest in copper, 
brass or lead; lace, reproductions and also 
peasant lace from the different parts of 
Italy showing the individual styles pursued 
in different places; textiles, modern work 
in a fully representative degree as well as 
reproductions; embroidery, Umbrian, Sar- 
dinian and Sicilian peasant work especially; 
glass, Murano and other glass with a prefer- 
ence for the older Murano models and 
especially those of less elaborate workman- 
ship where the intrinsic beauty consists of 
grace of form and the quality of the metal; 
matolica, the work from the well known 
local potteries and also the peasant work; 
pottery, decorative strawwork and basketry— 
Sardinian basketwork especially; Jleather- 
work and bookbinding, woodcarving and inlay, 
especially the peasant woodcarving of 
Sardinia, Sicily and the Trentino, including 
picture and mirror frames and brackets; 
printing, engraving and color plate work, 
being done by such men as Pampeloni of 
Firenze; paper, the decorative book and 
paper and articles covered with it. 
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SALES AND BILLBOARDS 


The two subjects which apparently 
awakened most interest at the recent 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Arts were Sales (in exhibitions) and Bill 
Boards—both essentially belonging to the 
so-called commercial. The artists pro- 
tested against the habitual attitude not 
alone of the visiting public but those who 
set forth exhibitions claiming that both 
were indifferent to the need of sales—and 
not without reason. But the mere em- 
ployment of a selling agent will not solve 
the problem. The artists must produce 
works that the public will desire to pur- 
chase, and they must sell them at a fixed 
price which does not represent fictitious 
value. Very many pictures shown in 
exhibitions are too large to be hung in the 
majority of homes and but very few are 
within the purchasing power of any but 
the rich who do not always represent the 
more appreciative and cultured. Further- 
more a great many pictures are painted that 
are of interest from a technical standpoint 
but which do not possess pleasurable 
qualities even of color, composition and 
tone, to say nothing of subject. Let even 
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the complaining artist (and that he has 


_just cause of complaint we do not deny), say 


just how many pictures in any of the cur- 
rent exhibitions he craves to possess and 
would joyously take into his home and live 
with the rest of his days.e If the number is 
six we should be surprised. Mr. Schofield 
has recently sold almost all the pictures in 
an exhibition he was sending about the 
country. Why? Because besides being 
very good pictures they were pictures that 
possessed beauty and distinction. Twenty- 
one of the Mesnard paintings at the 
Carnegie Institute have been sold because 
they were purchasable within the means of 
art lovers of moderate wealth. Of course 
an artist should not paint to please the 
public—such is death to his art—but 
neither should he insist on the publie 
patronizing him if he has no message of 
cheer for the world—no real admiration and 
enthusiasm in regard to beauty to pass on 
to those who follow after. 

As to bill boards, no one denies that good 
bill boards are better than bad ones and 
that the more art that goes into advertising 
the better for all concerned. What Mr. 
Pennell contends is that no bill board, no 
matter how artistic, is anything but a 
detriment to the landscape, and that as 
disfigurements of country and city they 
should be abolished—a contention which 
by a resolution the Convention as a whole 
upheld. Even Mr. Pennell admitted that 
poster advertismg municipally regulated 
as in Paris is not objectionable. What 
Mr. Pennell tried to show, and did show 
to the majority, was that beauty in land- 
scape is a valuable national asset—too 
valuable to be despoiled for commercial 
purposes. Business, even Big Business, 
may sometimes be short sighted. It may 
wish to utilize the water power at Niagara 
even at the expense of its scenic beauty; 
it may prefer the Great White Way to 
Central Park, but it is for the people to 
decide and if necessary to safe guard their 
rights by legislation. Possibly the Bill 
Board Association and the advertisers 
themselves, were they to see what the 
practise unregulated would eventually lead 
to, might, we believe, be among the first 
to call a halt. Probably they are ignorant 
or indifferent and not willful despoilers, and 
more than many others in the commercial 


world they have recognized the value of 
art. After all with regard to these two 
problems—sales and bill boards—the real 
and only solution will be found in getting 
together, in cooperation. 


NOTES 


ARTIST AND BILLBOARD 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE NEW YORK 
ie TIMES 


\fo rar Eprror or Tar New York Trmgs: 

No matter whether one agrees with him always 
pr not, it is a matter for congratulation that we 
have Joe Pennell ready to break a lance with all 
‘art killers at the drop of the hat. 

_ Let me tell your readers a little story of what 
happened in a wild Western State many years ago, 
where billboard advertising on a gigantic scale 
ywas dealt a fatal blow by one lone artist. I hope 
his account of what happened in Colorado in 
(L879, the year of the great Leadville boom, may 
ive new courage to Mr. Pennell, for no matter 
ow hopeless his self-imposed task seems of ridding 
jour landscapes of billboards, he can hark back to 
Irhis as a precedent. 

Tom Parrish of Colorado Springs was in 1879 
5n etcher, and a very good one. He was also 
interested in mining properties. Both these lines 
‘of endeavor took him about in the mountains and 
he was greatly distressed when he saw advertising 
signs, with letters ten and twenty feet high, 
»eainted on the great cliffs which formed the 
nountain sides of that wonderful region. 

Tom Parrish was a mining man by stress of 
tiecumstances, but he was an artist by nature. 

Artists, public opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, are practical people. They deal 
vvith the visible world, and the visible world in 
“Lolorado was being ruined by a lot of vandals. 
Tom Parrish was a popular man in Colorado 
Springs. He got himself nominated for State 
senator and won the election. 

Then he prepared a bill making it an offense 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 or one year in jail 
0 deface the scenery in the State of Colorado. 
This bill also provided that offenders should at 
Itheir own expense obliterate all signs hitherto 
painted on the rocks. When his bill was pre- 
sented and read before the Legislature a howl of 
derision greeted it. 

“We are practical men,” said the other members 
bf the Legislature, “‘not a lot of fool dreamers. 
‘We want business, and advertising makes busi- 
wness. You'd better go back to making pictures 
and not laws, Parrish.” 

“All right,” said Parrish, “Ill make you a 
/picture right now that maybe you can see. You 
want business; so doI. What has Colorado got to 
sell? Silver and scenery! Just those two prod- 
ucts—silver to the mints, scenery to the tourists. 
You haven’t another thing today to offer. And 
Ithe best and surest product you’ve got you are 
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willing to let a lot of rustlers destroy. There’s my 
picture; what are you going to do about it?” 

An old miner got up and banged his fist down 
on his desk. “Parrish is right. He’s got more 
business in his head than all of us put together. 
Let’s pass his bill!” 

They did, the Governor signed it and it became 
the law of the State. Tom Parrish told me the 
story of his successful fight in the old El Paso Club 
in Colorado Springs in 1879. 

W. A. Rogers. 
New York, May 24, 1920. 


The followmg news letter 


AMERICAN : 
from the Director of the 
ACADEMY ; i 
American Academy in 
IN ROME : : 
Rome, bearing an April 
date, gives an interesting account of 


activities in the splendid imstitution in 
which all Americans must find satisfaction 
and take pride: 

“Sculptor Renier has settled on his group 
for the third year—a group suitable for a 
fountain—with Architect Schutze as his 
collaborator for the setting. Painter 
Cowles’ ceiling panel has turned out very 
well indeed. Architect Kennedy has been 
studying a civic group of buildings at 
Ancient Ostia; his perspective restoration 
—a birdseye view of the group—is ex- 
tremely interesting. Sculptor Jennewein’s 
bull is finished, and he is now modeling a 
portrait relief of Prof. George B. McClellan, 
who has been in town for a week or sce. A 
head which Jennewein cut in marble last fall 
has already found its way into the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. Painter Cox is a fortunate 
young man, for his mother, Mrs. Kenyon 
Cox, and sister have come to Rome for 
several months. Miss Cox is also a painter, 
and she is helping her brother on his mural 
painting. Sculptor Jones is enthusiastic 
over his recent trip to Naples and Sicily. 
He is ‘right on the job.’ Painter Lascari 
is now in Naples on his way back from 
Sicily; he was born in Sicily, not far from 
Palermo. 

“Architect Chillman has finished his 
architectural drawing of this year’s col- 
laborative problem. All three schemes 
have been on exhibition here for a week or 
two and I think now that I shall hold 
them for our exhibition in Rome before 
sending them to America for judgment. 

“We have five affiliated students in resi- 
dence. One of them, Mr. Robin of Colum- 
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bia, made a flying trip to Tunis from 
Palermo. Another one of the five is Mr. 
Murray Hoffman, also of Columbia. We 
have not yet been able to get into communi- 
cation with the musician, Mr. Rolfe, from 
Yale, so that he is not yet living with us. 

“The affiliated women Fellows are in 
Sicily. 

“There were four excursions: (1) to the 
famous Villa Albani, (2) to the Colonna 
Gardens, (3) to the studio of an Italian 
painter, Signor Noci, and (4) to Pompei 
under Prof. Van Buren’s guidance. A 
number of students from the British School 
and a Harvard Fellowship man who has 
been studying at Grenoble all winter jomed 
Prof. Van Buren’s forces on the last men- 
tioned excursion. 

“Prof. Edgell’s lecture course is over, to 
our great regret. He is planning a trip to 
Siena, Perugia and Florence for the stu- 
dents in the middle of May. 

“As for the Association of the National 
Academies in Rome, we have had our first 
meeting of the Directors of the Academies, 
and the tentative constitution has been 
revised to suit everyone. 

“The exhibition of Italian industrial art 
for America is also advancing. The ma- 
terial is now being collected from all parts 
of Italy. 

“In addition to Mr. McClellan and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. George Armour and 
Prof. Kelsey have arrived in Rome. They 
have all shown great imterest in the 
Academy. Professor Kelsey has secured a 
manuscript of the Minor Prophets, which 
should yield important discoveries. He is 
to spend next winter in Rome, working at 
the Academy. Mrs. Stevens gave an 
imformal tea in the students’ salon, so that 
the men might meet these Trustees. 

“Mr. McNeil invited all the students to 
dine with him at the ‘Concordia,’ a restau- 
rant which is particularly dear to artists. 
It was a very successful affair. 

“Mr. Besnard gave a soiree at the Villa 
Medici, where we were entertained by a 
celebrated cellist. 

“Mr. Frank J. Mathershas given through 
Prof. Van Buren $100 for the purchase of 
the Vasari Society’s reproductions of draw- 
igs by the old masters. 

“Mr. McClellan, Mr. Armour and their 
friends have given a fund sufficient to build 
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_a suitable bookcase to house the Morgan 


catalogues. 

“Mrs. McClellan is going to give $50 a 
year for three years for the purchase of 
books on art. ; 

“The days are not long enough for all 
we want to do.” 

Goruam P. STEVENS. 


In order that American 


AMERICAN : 
artists should be repre- 
ART IN s - 
sented in the International 
VENICE 


Exhibition in Venice which — 


is now in progress, Mrs. Harry Payne — 


Whitney, of New York, has assembled a 
group of approximately thirty paintings, 


arranged for their exhibition in the charming ~ 


little gallery formerly occupied by the 


British artists, had them transported to — 


Venice and placed on display. 
collection will be exhibited under Mrs. 
Whitney’s auspices in Paris and London. 


Later the © 


As Mr. Royal Cortissoz says in the New — 


York Tribune: ‘‘The collection is of rather 
unusual character. It has been subjected 
to no jury—it has no relation to offiicialdom. 
Of course, it could not have been put to- 
gether without omissions, its scale being 
necessarily limited. Bemg, so to say, a 
personal venture, the organizer simply 
undertook to obtam works that would illus- 
trate some of the salient types of a period 
roughly extending over twenty-odd years. 
Even on that hypothesis the list as framed 
is obviously not by any means all-inclusive. 
Yet neither is it a narrow list. It begins, 
for example, with the late Thomas Eakins, 
three of his paintings bemg sent. There is 
also a canvas by the late A. I. Collins, a 
portrait painter untimely lost. A. P. 
Ryder is represented, and Abbott Thayer’s 
landscape art is illustrated in one of his 
winter paintings of Monadnock. The more 
impressionistic tendency in American art 
has for its exemplars Twachtman, Weir, 
Robinson 
wing is maintained by the late Howard 
Cushing and by Robert W. Chanler. 


Then come such workers in the open air as | 


Ernest Lawson, E. W. Redfield and Paul 
Dougherty, and following them in the more 


conspicuous types are George Bellows, | 
Arthur B. Davies, George Luks and W. J. | 


Glackens, leadmg up to the more ‘ad- 


and Hassam. The decorative © 


janced’ experimentalists like Maurice 
lterne and Mr. McFee. 
_ “Looking over the catalogue one sees at a 
lance that this so-called ‘advanced’ group 
ind its kinsfolk, if we may so describe them, 
jave on the whole a predominant share in 
he enterprise. The Venetian exhibition 
rill not by any means convey an academic 
— of American art. Neither, by 
ne same token, will it be in other respects 
mything like as representative of our 
bhool as we would like it to be. Some of 
jae omissions hinted at above inspire a 
egret which we cannot forbear from ex- 
iressing. It seems a pity that there should 
ye nothing from T. W. Dewing, nothing 
tom Willard Metcalf, and so on with a 
»ympany which could have been made large 
hough. If Eakins, why not La Farge? 
ut such questions are, perhaps, beside the 
jomt. Winslow Homer, for example, 
could have been included, we believe, if a 
ainting by him could have been procured. 
'he important matter is that Mrs. Whitney 
ia8 made a, sincere effort to send abroad a 
coup of pictures shedding some light on 
(ie present state of American painting.” 
' Everyone interested in American art and 
“esirous, as was Thomas Jefferson in the 
ays long past, that our nation should take 
8 place in such matters among the older 
nations of the world, must feel under obli- 
ations to Mrs. Whitney for what she has 
vane in this particular, but at the same time 
should emphasize most strikingly the 
eed of inducing our national government 
» recognize the fact that art is one of the 
3a tion’s assets and an important factor in 
ae development of national life. 


The Boston Society of Arts 


_ BOSTON : 
and Crafts has just issued 
{ SOCIETY OF * ; 
its Twenty-third Annual 
eR t covering the past 
CRAFTS oS as 8 P 


twelve months. “It has 
een a year,” says the Secretary, Mr. H. P. 
<acomber, “‘when our producing craftsmen 
ere completely engrossed in trying to 
upply the unprecedented demand of the 
ying public. They were, in other words, 
aking hay while the sun shone. Under 
ese conditions the activities of the sales- 
om have had the right of way and have 
itablished a record of which all may be 
“oud. The total sales were 60 per cent 
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larger than in 1918 and 18 per cent larger 
than our previous high record in 1916. 
Eighteen members had total sales of over 
$1,000 each, and sales were made for 351 
different members.” 

“The Council feels,”’ he continues, “‘that 
it is none too soon for the Society to be 
laying plans for a suitable observance of its 
25th anniversary in 1922, especially if it 
is to be in the form of an exhibition which 
shall be a worthy successor to those held in 
1897, 1899 and 1907.” 

The jury reports that ‘“‘on the whole, the 
work has steadily improved, and the num- 
ber of trained workers in the Society has 
increased. Some of the departments are 
still weak, especially those of china paint- 
ing, of carving and of inlays. Batik is 
becoming better in design but is unfor- 
tunately superseding embroidery. Enam- 
els are much improved. LEccentricities of 
design have been less in evidence than in 
past years. The Society is to be congratu- 
lated that it now has in its membership a 
considerable number of designers who not 
only know their crafts but are also artists.” 

The total membership of the Society is 
now 893, made up of 433 Craftsmen, 265 
Masters, and 194 Associates. 

The gross sales for the year were $128,- 
084.31. This is the highest mark yet 
reached. The Society’s surplus at the 
end of the year amounted to $28,518.23. 
This in spite of the fact that in April 1919, 
the commission on sales was reduced from 
331% per cent to 30 per cent. Certainly this 
goes to show the real demand for the work 
of master craftsmen. 


The American Painters of 

AMERICAN ART Gwedish Descent exhibit- 
FOR SWEDEN ing under the auspices of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation ex- 
hibited 100 works of art in the National 
Academy of Design May 16th to May 23d. 
Sixty-five paintings selected from the 
Chicago Exhibition at the Swedish Club 
were supplemented by thirty-five paintings 
and lithographs collected in New York City. 
Early in June the exhibition was taken to 
Sweden with the Swedish Choral Club of 
Chicago, Charles S. Peterson President of 
the Swedish Club of that city being finan- 
cial guarantee of an exhibition in Sweden 
if the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
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would take the collection under its auspices. 
This Foundation brought an exhibition of 
Scandinavian Art to America in 1912-13 and 
is considering the plan of sending another 
exhibition of American art to all three 
Scandinavian countries. The object is to 
foster friendly relations between the Euro- 
peans and Americans of Scandinavian in- 
heritance. The artists represented in the 
exhibit now abroad are G. Ahlman, 
Chicago; M. J. Ahlstromer, Chicago; Helge 
Anderson, Boston; Hugo Brunquist, Chi- 
cago; John F. Carlson, New York City; 
Oscar Cesare, New York City; Frank V. 
Colson, Boston; Gustaf Dalstrom Chicago; 
Ada Enander, Chicago; Olof Grafstrom, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Emil Gelhaar, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Thomas Hall, Chicago; Ben Hallberg, 
Gowrie, Ia.; Charles E. Hallberg, Chicago; 
Bessie Hellstrom, Chicago; Henrik Hillbom, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Hugo Von Hofsten, 
Winnetka, Ill.; J. Lars Hoftrup; Oscar B. 
Jacobson, Norman, Okla.; Alfred Jansson, 
Chicago; C. Raymond Johnson, Enoch 
Linden, Martin Lundgren, Arvid Nyholm, 
Torey Ross, all of Chicago; Knute W. 
Johnson, Duluth; Carl Eric Lindin Wood- 
stock, New York; Arthur Lingquist, Fall 
River, Mass.; Rev. R. Lund, Waukegan, 
Iil.; Henry E. Mattson, Carl Gunnar Molin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Olof J. Olson, Birger 
Sandzen, Lindsborg, Kans.: Christian von 
Schneidau, Los Angeles; Carl Springhorn, 
Los Angeles; Thure de Thulstrup, New 
York; Karl von Rydingsward, and another 
Chicago group, Emar F. Soderwall, Emil 
H. Thulin, Carl F. Wallin and the miniature 
painter, Edward W. Carlson. 

This list of names is interesting as signifi- 
cant of the centers of art work in various 
parts of the United States in which Scandi- 
navians of American descent have part. 
Juries in New York and in Chicago passed 
upon the merits of the exhibition. 

It is hoped that a collection of the best 
canvases by Swedish painters can be 
secured to tour the United States. 


The Eighth Annual Exhi- 
bition by the Chicago 
Society’of Miniature Paint- 
ers was held at the Art Institute in May at 
the time of the Thirty-second Annual 
Exhibition of water colors, pastels, and 
miniatures by American Artists. The 
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Chicago Society of Miniature Painters has 


- grown from a local to a national organiza- 


tion. ‘The present event has a majority of 
miniature painter members, all women, 
from -Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Newark, N. J., Pasadena, Cal., Davenport, 
Ta. and smaller eastern cities who contribute 
to the finer qualities of the exhibitions. 
Miss Anna Lynch, Miss Magda Heuer- 
mann, Miss Carolyn Tyler, Miss Marian 
Dunlap Harper, and Mrs. Eda Nemoeda 
Casterton, have been active in the Chicago 
group since the beginning and annually ~ 
appear in the New York and Philadelphia 
shows. A. Margaretta Archambault, 
Rosina Boardman, Marie-Marguerite 
Frechette, Laura Coombs Hills, Nancy B. 
Robinson, and Caroline King Phillips are 
from the eastern members. Mrs. James 
M. Hill, Mrs. L. N. Dalrymple, Pamela 
Vinton Brown, Helen M. Roberts, Evelyn 
Purdie, W. Sherman Potts, Elizabeth A. 
McG. Knowles and Mary H. Buehr con- 
stitute the group from the American water 
color exhibition. The general mterest m 
miniature painting in the west is extensive. 
Paintings of Brown County, Indiana, 
hills were shown in the National Academy 
in New York, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the Art 
Institute, Chicago, the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis and at other Art 
Museums and national displays this season. - 
“The hills of Brown” clad in forests with 
little creeks between, are inspiring to the 
picture builder. Much has been said 
about the work of T. C. Steele and his. 
studio home in the vast estate surrounding 
the House of the Singing Winds. Hence 
it is interesting to know that Brown) 
County neighborhoods are having art 
exhibitions of their own, and that this. 
spring, Seymour, Ind., and the Seymour: 
Art League, celebrated the seventh annual | 
exhibition by hanging fifty paintings by, 
Brown County artists in the Shields High 
School. Among the landscapists were Carl), 
Krafft whose Brown County canvases have | 
toured the exhibitions of the winter, 
Charles W. Dahlgreen, Rudolph Ingerle,), 
Lucie Hartrath, Louis O. Griffith, Gustave) 
Baumann, T. C. Steele, Will Vawter | 
(Whitcomb Riley’s illustrator) John Spel 
man, Adolph R. Shulz, Messrs. Davison, , 
; 


VENING IN THE GREEN PARK 
pelman and Hohenberger. Ada Walters 
anulz who paints figures using the folk of 
t%xown County as models in her studio at 
Ind., exhibited her canvases 
hose companions had gone to Philadel- 
ihia and the eastern exhibitions. 

A portrait of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 

esident of the Armour Institute of 
“echnology, and trustee of the Art Insti- 
ute of Chicago, has been painted by Arvid 
\yholm of Chicago to be presented to 
vesleyan College, Ohio, in which Dr. 
hunsaulus is interested. The portrait 
kang in Gunsaulus Hall of the Industrial 
‘rts at the Art Institute, Chicago, last 
conth. 
| The public school children of Gary, Ind., 
we raised over $1,000 to purchase paint- 
ygs for the schools. Exhibitions of the 
orks of artists of the Chicago region have 
een held during the spring in the school 
‘inildings. 
|The Municipal Gallery of the Municipal 
tt League, Chicago, containing an historical 
lection of paintings by artists of the 
‘cinity purchased from the annual exhi- 
itions at the Art Institute, was sent to 


BRIDGET KEIR 


Ames, Ia., for exhibition in June at the 
meeting of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

A new group of “Painters of the Missis- 
sippi”’ is being organized by the landscape 
men of the Middle West. Since the death 
of the gifted poet and painter, F. O. Syl- 
vester, few artists have appeared to cele- 
brate the Father of Waters and to explore 
the picturesque bluffs of the river. 


In the Royal Academy 
of 1920 the portrait work 
maintains a very good level; 
and at the same time there is a good deal of 
landscape which merits careful study. 
Among the portraits those by Sir W. Orpen, 
Sir Arthur Cope, Mr. William Strang, the 
two Shannons and Sir W. Llewellyn, a new 
R. A. Elect, are to be especially noted; and 
among these I may mention in Gallery II 
Charles Shannon’s “ Miriam,” a portrait 
study kept very quiet in tone, and the 
“Green Cloak (Miss Barbara Horder),”’ by 
William Strang. In directness and strong, 
clean drawing I have seen nothing, in his 
portraits here and elsewhere, by Mr. William 
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Strang which gives me more entire satis- 
faction. 

Harry Morley’s outlook is always origi- 
nal, and seems to me directly affected by 
the great Florentines, his ‘Holy Family” 
here, in Gallery II, in grouping and color 
bringing back to our thought the same 
subject treated by Michelangelo in the 
Uffizi and our National Gallery. I consider 
that one of the finest achievements in this 
Academy, in its grand color scheme of 
crimson, gold and black, its fine drawing 
and decorative beauty, is Gerald Moira’s 
“Blessing the Gospelles.” This is still in 
Gallery II and the interest of each year’s 
Academy generally is focussed in Gallery 
II; but this year there is no painting there, 
such as John Sargent’s ““Gassed”’ of last 
summer, which claims an absolutely first 
place, for we can scarcely give the same 
significance to Frank Salisbury’s “‘ Nation- 
al Peace Thanksgiving Service, July 6th, 
1919,” which, with its portraits of our 
royalties, occupies this year the place of 
honor on the end wall. On the succeeding 
walls in this Gallery we get a fine succession 
of landscapes— Farquharson’s ‘‘ Day’s Dy- 
ing Glow,’ B. W. Leader’s ‘Autumn 
Evening,” in which the veteran Academi- 
cian, who is now close on his eighticth birth- 
day, shows his powers in art still unim- 
paired, work by Hughes-Stanton, R. A. 
Elect, Bertram Priestman, another veteran 
and evergreen Academician Sir David 
Murray, R. A., by Oliver Hall, R. A. Elect, 
and lastly Mr. La Thanguee’s “Italian 
Mountains,” a scene glowing with southern 
sunlight. 

The great war and its conclusion find 
an echo in several large canvases of the 
peace negotiations, by Sir William Orpen in 
his “Peace Conference at the Quai d’- 
Orsay,”’ replete with portraits of the states- 
men of the Alliance, again in his “Signing of 
Peace at Versailles,” in Sir John Lavery’s 
“Admiral Sir David Beatty reading the 
terms of the Armistice to the German Dele- 


gates on H.M.S. ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ 16th 
November, 1918,’’ and yet again with 


Olivier’s great canvas in Gallery VIII of 
“The Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1918,” which is remarkably succes. ful in 
its spacing of the great room filled with 
khaki-clad figures. 

On the whole then we may class this as a 


* grade, 
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good average Academy: in no sense retro- 
without any marked modernisms, 
without eccentricities or even audacities of 
form or color; but showing sound, careful 
progressive work in portraiture, and land- 
scapes full of dignity arfd tranquil beauty. 

In his recent speech at the Royal Acad- 
emy Banquet the Spanish Ambassador 
gave us a hint of the intended Spanish 
Exhibition of Art to be held in London, 
and this is now fully confirmed for the end 
of the present year. It will constitute a 
review of Spanish Art from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth centuries inclusive, and 
be held, by permission of the Royal Acad- 
emy, within the galleries of Burlington 
House, under the patronage of the King 
and Queen of Spain, and under the direct 
auspices of the Spanish Government. The 
collection which will be then brought to- 
gether is likely to prove of very great 
artistic interest. The Chairman of the 
Spanish Committee will be the Duke of 
Alba, and in the same Committee, in charge 
of the collection of old pictures, will be 
Senor Don Aureliano de Beruete, Director 
of the Prado Museum, and author of a 
famous work on the great Spanish Master, 
Francisco Goya; while at the head of the 
British Committee is His Excellency Senor 
Don Alfonso Merry del Val, Spanish— 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, — 
supported by the Dukes of Devonshire, — 
Rutland, Wellington, Abercorn and West- | 
minster, and a number of names famous | 
in the modern art world. 

A very attractive exhibition is being held | 
this month in Walker’s Galleries in New 
Bond Street, the artist being Miss Bridget | 
Keir, and her subjects “‘London” and the 
“Lagoons of Venice.” Miss Keir is a 
quick worker, and gets her effect in clean 
bold washes. She is an enthusiast for 
London, and finds her mspiration in its 
wonderful atmospheric effects. Naturally 
in Venice we find in her work greater rich- 
ness of color, but the same enjoyment of, 
atmospheric surroundings; and in fact one 
of her studies bears the title “An Atmos- 
pheric Evening, Lake Garda.” During 
the war Miss Keir found herself at Folke- 
stone and needed an outlet for her energies 
apart from her art: she found it in organiz- 
ing a wonderful series of child ballets, which 
achieved great success. With peace she, 


| 
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jreturned to her painting; and the work here 
ais the result of the last two years. 

Christie’s Sale Rooms have been of 
interest in these last three weeks. Last 
week the fine Meissonier painting of “Le 
Guide” brought over 5,000 guineas; and 
{this week we have some portraits of great 
liinterest coming under the hammer, includ- 
jing the famous Romney painting known as 
**The Evening Walk,’’ which contains the 
portraits of Sir Christopher and Lady 
Sykes This was painted by Romney in 
1786, and comes from the collection of the 
late Sir Mark Sykes, Bart, of Sledmere, 
\Malton, in Yorkshire. 

| The Italian rooms of the National Gal- 
\lery, as now rearranged, were opened last 
week; a little group of paintings from the 
[Bowes Museum, recently brought to the 
(Gallery, by Tiepolo, Greco and Goya are of 
ithe greatest critical interest, but I reserve 
ithese for my next month’s letter. 


S. B. 
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An exhibition of Home 


INDUSTRIAL Sone 
Furnishings Made and Sold 
ART AT THE . : 
) in Rochester was displayed 
| MECHANICS 
| at the School of Applied 
Neca, Art, Mechanics Iastitut 
ee e rt, Mechanics Institute 


| during a week in May. 
|The primary aim of the exhibit was to 
odisplay moderately priced furnishings in- 
eluding both furniture and such articles as 
lamps, rugs, mirrors, etc. The purpose was 
‘purely educational and the exhibit created 
jan unusual amount of imterest in the 
1community. 

Two living rooms, a dining room, a hall 
jund a bed room were completely fitted out 
jand were supplemented in another part of 
tthe buildmg by comparative groups of 
‘furnishings showing well chosen pieces and 
sothers less desirable, the first group in 
seach case costing less than the second 
.group. 

It is planned to establish a free service 
‘bureau at the school where the public 
generally may make inquiry concerning 
decorating and furnishing of their homes. 
[Instructors will advise with them and 
‘recommend material which may be pur- 
‘chased in the community and particularly 
‘from those houses co-operating with the 
Institute in the development of this edu- 
‘cational movement. 
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The exhibit proved to be not only suc- 
cessful but received the cordial backing 
and co-operative support of both manu- 
facturers and retailers throughout the city. 


The American Institute of 


NATIONAL 3 : é 
RROHITEOTORAT: Architects held its First 
SxHTBErTON National Architectural Ex- 
hibition in the Corcoran 


Gallery of Art from May 5th to 16th in- 
clusive. This exhibition was held in con- 
nection with the Institute’s Annual Con- 
vention, May 5th, 6th and 7th, which met 
in the Auditorium of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. It was assembled at comparatively 
short notice by the Institute’s various 
chapters and was arranged in groups geo- 
graphically. 

Possibly the strongest showing was made 
by the Boston and Philadelphia chapters. 
The former included photographs of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass., by R. Clipston Sturgis; Taylor 
Hall and Entrance Gate, Vassar College, 
by Allen and Collins; Carmelite Monastery, 
Santa Clara, Cal., by Maginnis and Walsh, 
as well as Memorial Group for Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., by Guy Lowell 
and the Graduate College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, by Cram and Ferguson to mention 
the most notable. 

The Philadelphia group was particularly 
strong in designs for residences but in- 
cluded the design for the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art by Trumbull, Borie and 
Zantzinger, Day and Klauder’s study for a 
College Tower and John T. Windrin’s 
original design for the improvement of the 
Girard Estate property. 

Notably excellent and interesting was the 
design by Parker, Thomas and Rice for a 
building in the colonial style for Johns 
Hopkins University—a design which would 
well bear comparison with the best pro- 
duced in this country in the days of Jef- 
ferson. 

The Illinois group was less traditional 
and showed more than any the influence of 
the so-called “‘modernists” school in art, 
although perhaps in this instance it was a 
germanic influence which has made itself 
felt. Certainly there was a kinship be- 
tween some of these designs and some of the 
buildings erected in Germany shortly before 
the opening of the Great War. 
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Mr. John Russell Pope was the leading 
exhibitor from the New York City chapter, 
although the firm of McKim, Mead and 
White was also exceedingly well repre- 
sented. The majority of the works shown, 
however, were not of recent date. 

A special feature of this exhibition was a 
group of plans for the creation and develop- 
ment of Washington, the Federal City, lent 
by the National Commission of Fine Arts 
and set forth in a separate gallery. One 
of these plans showed the original L’Enfant 
map of the city of Washington and its 
revision in 1800, 1900 and its present state 
of development. 

In one of the ante-rooms there was set 
forth a small exhibit of student work of 
American soldiers in the School of Fine 
Arts at the American Expeditionary Forces 
University at Beaune, France. 

In as much as building was largely dis- 
continued during the war and as only a 
year and a half has transpired since the 
signing of the armistice, this exhibition was 
thought to be of an extremely commendable 
character. 


ITEMS 


The Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo; the 
Detroit Institute of Art; the Cincinnati Art 
Museum and Toledo Art Museum are all 
holding comprehensive selected exhibitions 
of paintings by contemporary American 
artists. Many of the paintings are lent 
by other museums and by private collectors 
but the majority have come directly from 
the artists’ studios. 


The First Medal in the inter-scholastic 
art competition, which is rarely awarded 
because of the exceptionally high standard 
of its requirements, has been won by Lois 
Cochran of Parkersburg, W. Va., who is a 
third year student in the course of painting 
and decorating at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The medal was awarded by 
the judgment of the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design of New York. Frances Kepler, a 
fourth year student in the painting and 
decorating course, was awarded the Second 
Medal. Other schools represented in the 
competition were the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, the New York School of Applied 
Design, the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Industrial Arts, and Cooper Institute. 
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Apropos of the discussion of War 
. Memorials at the recent Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts,, suggestion 
has been made that if individuals cared to 
give small gifts to their town or towns, a 
set of Mr. Thornton Oakley’s Hog Island 
drawings or of Captain George Harding’s 
illustrative paintings of the activities of the — 
A. E. F. in France of which excellent photo- 
graphs are obtainable, might be most 
suitable. The same idea might be extended 
to include sets of War Work lithographs by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell and by Mr. Herbert 
Pullinger which are likewise admirable and — 
obtainable. 


Mr. A. Augustus Healy, for many years — 
President of the Board of Trustees of the © 
Brooklyn Institute, has retired and Mr. 
Frank L. Babbott has been elected to fill his 
place. 


The School of Craftsmen in New York 
City, of which Mr. Charles Pellew is Presi- 
dent, will hold a Summer Session of five 
weeks, July 5th to August 15th, im the 
National Academy of Design building, 175 
West 109th Street. 

Among the courses offered are, Batik, 
Blockprintmg, Gilding and Polychrome, | 
Illuminating on Parchment, Leather Work- 
ing, Weaving and Wood Carving. Among 
the imstructors will be Mr. Pellew, Mr. 
Scapecchi, Miss Nerrgard and Mr. Morani, 
all well known master craftsmen. 

The School of Craftsmen was organized | 
last year as a branch of the National | 
Society of Craftsmen. 


At the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, an | 
exhibition of paintings by Mr. Edward W. | 
Redfield was recently held. This exhi- | 
bition comprised 43 paintings—largest and | 
finest collection of Redfield’s ever shown. 

The Peabody Institute has purchased for | 
its permanent collection “‘Canal at Centre — 
Bridge,” and two other paintings went to | 
private collectors. The attendance ex- | 
ceeded 4,000 visitors. 


At Brombough, England, a thousand | 
houses are being erected for Messrs. Lever | 
Bros., in connection with their Margarine | 
works. The village will be called Port | 
Rainbow and will rival Port Sunlight. | 


